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Amateur archaeologists, attracted by beautiful things and by real knowledge, are transforming the 
remains into elements of historical significance tracing the nature of man. The purpose of this 
paper is to illustrate the movement of protohistoric Maori neck and ear green ornaments. 


Captain Cook's tiki. The three voyages of Captain Cook 1768-1780 brought back hundreds of significant 
objects for the history of exploration, anthropology and natural history. It marked a new epoch in contacts 
between Europeans and Indigenous peoples across the Pacific and many of the scientists who travelled with 
him took interest for significant objects such as Maori neck and ear ornaments or fishing hooks. These 
objects have complex histories and some are of unique historical significance as in the case of the hei tiki of 
King George III. 


Figure n°l. The Maori seductive 
beauty made of feathers, pendants 
and other ornaments. Head of a 
chief of New Zealand, the face 
curiously tattooed, or marked 
according to their manner. S. 
Parkinson del. T. Chambers sc. 
London, 1784. Plate XVI © the 
collections of the State Library of 



This one is probably the best-known and most famous personal adornments type of Maori object. It is a 
pendant hung from the neck on fibre strings as observed on the portrait of a Maori man of figure n°l. 
Banks and Cook presented one, in August 1771, to King George III. One notices the elegant whalebone 
comb at the base of the bunof the 
Maori. These hern were worn by 
men with ear pendants in nephrite 
and hei tiki. This neck pendant is 
among the most famous Maori 
ornaments; what they represent is 
still an enigma. 


New South Wales. 




Vivant-Denon’ tiki. This rectangular outline shape tiki 
assesses the influence of European contact on tiki 
pendants (pounamu) development working methods in 
subtle innovations. Like all the first Hei Tiki, this one of 
Webster type I is quite small (figure n°3).Webster (1948) 
classified the hei tiki according to type I (hands on 
thighs) and type II restricted to a specific regional 
distribution (one hand on the breast). A forehead ridge is 
present that forks at the nose bridge and eyes are red. 
After the arrival of Europeans, Maori used the red 
sealing wax to replace paua shell decorating the eyes 
with inlaid wax, the red having a very strong meaning. 
The object was deposited at the Intendance of the House 
of the King Charles X in 1829 (figure n°3). 


Captain Cook's artists depicted Hei Tiki (hei 
meaning to wear around the neck) and they 
quickly became sought after by explorers and 
collectors. Cook presented the King with this 
ornament made of green Nephrite (in Maori - 
nephrite is pounamu) jade, flax, paua (species of 
abalone) shell and bone, it became part of the 
Royal Collection with inscription number 69263 
on display in the British Museum (London). The 
explorer had received from the natives of Queen 
Charlotte Sound in South Island, New Zealand, in 
October 1769. Oval-like outline shape, having a 
stylized Humanoid shape and typically 
characterized by a tilting head with two suspension 
holes, open mouth, large, bulbous eyes with 
prominent brows, splayed hips with arms akimbo, 
a chest and forks to form ribs with a small 
diamond shape worked beneath (Starzeka, 1996). 

Figure n°2 : Hei Tiki given to King George III 
by Captain James Cook RCIN 69263, The Royal 
Collection Trust, London 70 x 50 x 10mm © Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 2013 



Figure n°3: Hei Tiki n° 84.225, height: 12 cm. 
(Jacquemin, 1992). 



Vivant-Denon taste was eclectic and he had a passion for collecting relics. The origin of this tiki is not well 
established but it is known that the art objects posseded by Vivant-Denon (Minister of Arts under Napoleon 
and first director of the Louvre Museum) have been patiently collected in exhibitions and auctions 
(Buchwald and Josefowicz, 2010). 



Clearence Bicknell’s ‘patu and kapeu pendants’. 

These two pendants, probably of nephrite jade - pounamu in maori, take the shape of a kapeu drop pendant 
with a curve at the lower end ‘hockey stick’ like form, and of a spatulate short-club shaped Patu (figure 4). 
Of a more or less dark green, they symbolize the identity of New Zealand as does the face of the chief 

presented on figure 1. Clarence Bicknell (1842-1918), an 
Anglican pastor, explorer and eminent botanist, settled in 
Italian Liguria in Bordighera in 1879 after a long journey 
to New Zealand (Puech, 2017). Objects of eye-catching 
material were attractive to travelers as they were to their 
makers and material as well as style of these pendants have 
been a guide to locate Clarence Bicknell's stay in New 
Zealand among the many places which he was able to visit 
in the late 1870s journey to see the world. 


Figure n°4: leather strap with green pendants and a 
medallion of the Societas Sancti Spiritus © Valerie 
Browne Lester 

History of New Zealand. Indigenous viewpoint is to 
dislike the past being examined worldwide. History is a 
kind of secret, sacred information not to be for public 
discussion. Concerning artifacts, archaeologists maintain 
close consultation with Maori. The cooperation was 
present in each step of the way of this research paper. 
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